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PLAYING NOUGHTS AND 
CROSSES IS HIS JOB 


Meet Chris Howland, TV Quizmaster 

t By Peter London 


Railway runs from 
house to garden 

A unique miniature railway is 
described in the journal of the 
great steel firm of Thomas Firth 
and John Brown Ltd. Made by a 
steelworks under-manager, it is 
based on one planned for the 
Peak district at the end of last 
century, but which never material¬ 
ised. It was designed to link the 
then newly-built Dore and Chin- 
ley line at Hope with the Derby- 
Buxton-Manchester main line at 
Miller's Dale. 

Marshalling yards, stations and 
sidings are in a room of the man¬ 
ager's house, and the route goes 
out through a tunnel and runs 
round three sides of the garden. 

All metal work is in non-rusting 
steel, and the line has ten loco¬ 
motives, eleven main line corridor 
coaches, a four-coach train of 
local compartment stock, six pas¬ 
senger vans, parcels-vans and 
horse-boxes, and about 50 assorted 
goods vehicles. The coaches are 
completely furnished and there 
are even curtains and carpets in 
the first-class compartments. 


Talking to themselves 

To help boys and girls acquire 
a good accent when speaking 
foreign languages, Japanese 
schools use a gadget which en¬ 
ables a pupil to hear what his 
own voice sounds like to others. 
(The sound of our own voice 
reaches us through the bones of 
the head rather than through the 
air. Thus many people do not 
recognise their own voice when 
they hear it played back on a 
tape recorder.) 

The new apparatus in Japanese 
schools consists of a plastic 
mouthpiece covering the jaw and 
containing a microphone and a 
wire leading to earphones, which 
the pupil wears over his head. By 
this means he can hear what his 
own voice, really sounds like and 
can then correct his accent. 


Tt is only in the past six months that Chris Howland, aged 30, 
has become a T V star in Britain. In the evening peak 
hour he is the quizmaster on the big Granada show called 
Twenty One. Every Wednesday afternoon he takes over 
Junior Criss Cross Quiz in which teams of school children 
compete not for money but for handsome prizes. 


“I find Junior Criss Cross great 
fun and I thoroughly enjoy every 
minute of it,” he told me. 

But are T V quiz programmes 
good for one's general knowledge? 
“Well, all I know is that Junior 
Criss Cross Quiz is good for 
mine,” said Chris. “I’m con¬ 
stantly surprising myself at the 
things I find I know since 1 took 
on this show last summer.” 

There is a curious thing about 
Chris. Though he may be new 
to us here he is one of the best- 
known Englishmen in Germany 
today. He is known to the entire 
younger generation of Western 


Chris Howland 

Germany today as Der Schall- 
platter Jockei. In other words, 
the Disc Jockey. This young 
Englishman became Germany’s 
first radio disc-jockey, presenting 
the latest "pop” and jazz gramo¬ 
phone records from America and 
Britain. Young Germany took to 
this young man who played them 
the modern music they wanted, 
speaking in German with an Eng¬ 
lish accent, and sometimes with 
very amusing mistakes in gram¬ 
mar and pronunciation.. 

For nearly ten years Chris 
Howland has been a star in Ger¬ 
many. His radio programmes led 
to parts in German films and per¬ 
sonal appearance tours. Such a 
favourite was he that several 
times he had to be rescued by the 
police from his admirers. 

Chris still introduces his Ger¬ 
man disc-jockey shows, flying to 
Cologne every few weeks to make 
a batch of programmes by record¬ 
ing in the German studios. 


His fame as a disc-jockey led 
him to become a “pop” singer 
himself. Rather against his in¬ 
clination a German firm per¬ 
suaded him to record a song 
called Fraulein. To Chris’ sur¬ 
prise it became a huge success; 
so, too, was a second one called 
Verboten. Now those two records 
are selling well in Holland and 
Italy, too. 

A FARMER'S BOY 

“1 never set out to do any of 
this,” Chris told me with a slightly 
woebegone smile. “When I left 
school I intended to be a veterin¬ 
ary surgeon. I had been brought 
up on a farm and this seemed to 
be the life for me. Then I went 
into the army, to do my National 
Service. Towards the end of my 
time, when I was at Dover, I saw 
on the Orders Board a notice in¬ 
viting applications for the job of 
announcer in the British Forces 
Radio Network in Hamburg, 
Germany. Though I didn’t know 
it, a chap called Cliff Michelmore 
was leaving that job! Well, I was 
really born into the radio world, 
for my father was Alan Howland, 
famous to the last generation as 
the head of BBC Children’s 
Hour and as Uncle Columbus. 
Hence my name Christopher, in 
fact.” 

LEARNING THE JOB 

Chris landed the job, went over 
to meet Cliff Michelmore, and in 
due course took over the Ham¬ 
burg end of one of Britain’s most 
popular radio programmes. Two 
Way Family Favourites, as well as 
learning the whole job of an¬ 
nouncing, newsreading, running 
the studio, and broadcasting tech¬ 
nique in general. 

When the British Forces Net¬ 
work in Germany' became a 
civilian operation, Chris stayed 
with it, being demobilised there. 
And he stayed for ten years. 

He married an English girl 
and then set up home in the 
Rhineland; both his children were 
born there. It was getting to the 
stage, when.he felt that they ought 
to be making up their minds 
to which country they should be¬ 
long, which language should be 
their mother tongue, when he 
heard of the auditions for the new 
TV quiz game Twenty One. 

Now he is back in Britain, for 
good he hopes, though Germany 


JUNIOR TRAFFIC 
POLICE 

Road accidents involving Oslo 
schoolchildren have decreased by 
50 per cent since a voluntary 
junior traffic police force was 
organised in 1952. The boys and 
girls of the School Patrols have 
30 lessons from real traffic police 
before they may wear their uni¬ 
form of white belts, shoulder belts, 
and white cuffs. Carrying flags, 
they take duty in turns outside 
their schools, making sure of 
proper kerb drill, and guiding the 
younger ones across the street. 

The patrols have no legal 
authority, but it is generally recog¬ 
nised that drivers are in duty 
bound to obey their signals. There 
is strong competition among the 
children to be accepted as mem¬ 
bers of School Patrols, and the 
Oslo Traffic Police use three full¬ 
time inspectors for training them. 


will still claim a lot of time and 
a lot of his affection. 

With the money provided by 
his “hit ” records Chris has bought 
a small farm in Surrey, for the 
call of the land is still strong. 
Indoors he has an unusual in¬ 
terest: he enjoys repairing Ham¬ 
mond organs; for a time, in fact, 
he worked, as an organ repairer. 
One of his close friends is natur¬ 
ally Robin Richmond, the organist 
on Twenty One. 

The day he will never forget, he 
says, is the first day of the TV 
programme Twenty One. He was 
so nervous and worked so hard 
at rehearsals that he lost two 
pounds—and he only weighs ten 
stone! 


Panda portrait 


Mi - . George Gammon of the 
London Zoo with the tapestry' 
portrait lie has made of Chi-Clii 
the Giant Panda. While his 
model poses comfortably in a 
tub chewing bamboo shoots, 
the artist checks up on the 
picture. It has 35,000 stitches. 


COUNTING 

PENGUINS 

The great Antarctic continent, 
which covers an area larger than 
that of Europe, is the home of 
vast colonies" of big and little 
penguins, and some New Zealand 
scientists who have been spending 
the Antarctic summer at Scott 
Base have been counting them. 

Four of the New Zealanders 
made an eight-day trip by dog 
sledge to Cape Crozier to study 
the big Emperor penguins, and 
the smaller and more numerous 
Adelie penguins which live in the 
part of Antarctica known as 
Adelie Land. 

In the Emperor colony the 
naturalists counted no more than 
430 chicks, for each pair of pen¬ 
guins rears but one chick a year. 
The eggs are hatched in the depth 
of the Antarctic winter, when 
temperatures drop to 70 degrees 
below Fahrenheit. Ten Emperor 
rookeries are so far known to 
exist in the Antarctic, the biggest, 
discovered by American scientists, 
having more than 50,000 birds. 
At the near-by Adelie penguin 
rookery it was estimated that 
there were 260,000 birds. 


New Forest oil 



Drilling for oil is now going on at 
Ogdens, near Fordingbridge, in 
the New Forest. The mast carry¬ 
ing the drill is 87 feet high. 
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By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 

Jf you like your Ministers bustling, snappy, full of energy and 
good spirits, friendly and not too old, then you will like 
Mr. John Dennis Profumo, the new Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Most people do. 

The name of “ Jack ” Profumo disguises the fifth Baron 
Profumo of the late United Kingdom of Italy. 

He inherited these titles from his lawyer father, a distin¬ 
guished member of the British Bar, but some years ago 
declined to use them. It is doubtful whether many of his 
constituents at Stratford-on-Avon recall Jiis rank. 

He is married to Miss Valerie Hobson, who at the time 
of their wedding on New Year’s .Eve, 1954, was the. star of 
the musical play. The King and I, at Drury Lane. 


Mr. Profumo first stepped on¬ 
to the Ministerial ladder in 
November, 1952, as Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
and his well-wishers expect to see 
him occupy many senior and 
responsible posts. 

He was born on January 30, 
1915, and was given a thoroughly 
English education and upbringing, 
though his second country has 
always been Italy. He was sent 


to Harrow School and then to 
Brasenose College, Oxford. At 
Oxford he graduated in arts, made 
a study of political campaigning 
and propaganda, and distinguished 
himself as a steeplechase rider 
and also as an amateur actor. 

At the age of 20, this lucky 
young man was sent by his father 
on a world tour. Two years later 
he was the youngest Parliamentary 
candidate on the Conservative 
Central Office list, but his chance 
to enter Parliament did not come 
for another three years. In March, 
1940, he was elected Member for 
Kettering. 

WAR EXPERIENCE 

Then he went off to the war, 
during which he had an experience 
given to few, and one which 
stirred his emotions. In 1944, as 
a staff officer with Earl Alexander’s 
headquarters in Italy, he crossed 
the Alps with the German pleni¬ 
potentiaries-who were to sign the 
unconditional surrender terms of 
defeated Italy. 

Mr. Profumo was then a 
brigadier and, aged 29, reputed to 
be the youngest holder of that 
rank in the British Army. 

At the General Election of 1945 


the country turned against Sir 
Winston Churchill’s party and, in 
accordance with the national 
trend, Kettering failed to re-elect 
Mr. Profumo. In the years after 
that he became the Conservatives’ 
main expert on radio and T V 
techniques. 

Meanwhile he had been adopted 
by Stratford and was returned to 
Parliament at the 1950 General 
Election. His popularity increased. 
He was an “eager beaver,” never 
afraid of hard work or 
of any unusual job. 
When he became junior 
Minister in the Trans¬ 
port Ministry, he made 
himself responsible for 
the civil aviation side 
of that department. 

At Oxford before the 
war he had flown regu¬ 
larly as a member 
of the- university air 
squadron. At the 
Ministry he helped 
others to become air- 
minded, and especially 
towards helicopters and 
gliders. During his 
time at the Ministry 

the decision was taken 
to raise the minimum 
age for solo flying in 
gliders from 14 to 16 years. 

His most anxious experience 
came just before he went to the 
Ministry, when he was a back¬ 
bencher. He had already gone 

with other M.P.s on a “test 

flight ” of the first Comet aircraft, 
but now he was ready for some¬ 
thing different. 

He managed to sign on as a 
member of the crew of a Viscount 
airliner scheduled to take part in 
a race from Eondon to New Zea¬ 
land in October, 1953. The official 
manifest described him as “Pro¬ 
fumo, J. D., steward, British.” In 
uniform he served meals to the 14 
people aboard. 

EMERGENCY LANDING 

But on a rehearsal flight to 
Cyprus and back, the aircraft 
radioed London Airport on the 
return journey that it would have 
to make an emergency landing. 
It is hardly necessary to add that 
this was carried out successfully. 

When Mr. Macmillan became 
Prime Minister early in 1957 he 
sent Mr. Profumo to work as 
Under-Secretary at the Colonial 
Office under the Colonial Secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who a 
year earlier had been godfather to 


lip to the roof 
oS Africa 

What must surely be the highest 
Outward Bound camp in the 
world has just been set up in the 
crater of Kilimanjaro, Africa's 
highest volcano, at a height of 
18,000 feet. This was achieved 
during the 21st course held at the 
Kenya Outward Bound School at 
Loitokitok, when 14 African, 
Asian, and . European students 
took part in the most ambitious 
programme arranged since the 
School was started in 1951. 

The Loitokitok school is 5700 
feet up on the north-east slope of 
Kilimanjaro. The land was given 
to the school by the Masai tribe, 
the site being hacked out of thick 
forest. 

During the first week of the 
course, the 14 students were taught 
basic mountain craft. They 
learned rope-work, rock climbing, 
first-aid, and mountain rescue. To 
get used to heights they carried 
out practice climbs to 12,000 feet. 

THE FINAL STAGE 

The following week the real 
climb began. For two days, the 
students, each carrying a 501b. 
rucksack on his back, plodded 
through dense tropical forest, 
across moors and alpine deserts, 
sleeping in caves at night. 

On the third day, a start was 
made at 2.30 in the morning for 
the final stage. Breathing heavily 
in the rarefied air, they climbed 
slowly up, reaching the edge of 
the volcano’s crater just six 
hours after leaving camp. Two 
of the students were overcome by 
mountain sickness and had to 
return, but the rest of the party 
climbed down into the snowy 
crater, pitching their camp on a 
patch of volcanic ash. Here they 
spent the night, in two degrees of 
frost. Although they managed to 
keep warm in their tents, the 
height gave them continual head¬ 
aches. 

The return journey, downhill, 
took only one day, and when they 
arrived back, the Principal of the 
school told them that even more 
important than reaching the top 
was the adventurer’s reaction to 
the hardships and difficulties. By 
testing himself against the moun¬ 
tain, a student was able to 
develop his own powers. 

Mr. Profumo’s son, David John. 

At the Colonial Office the new 
Under-Secretary extended his 
knowledge of the world. Among 
other places he visited Seychelles, 
the remote island group in the 
Indian Ocean. 

He also represented the British 
Government at the inauguration 
by Princess Margaret of the West 
Indies (Caribbean) Federation in 
Trinidad last April. 

From the Foreign Office he will 
get an even wider view of world 
affairs. His knowledge of radio 
and T V skills will be especially 
useful in this new post. Of recent 
years it has become more and 
more associated with the publicity 
drive to make this country’s 
policies and achievements better 
known in places, like the Middle 
East, where our record is daily 
belittled by hostile propaganda. 



John Dennis Profumo, M.P. 
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News from Everywhere 


On Thursday this week General 
de Gaulle will officially become 
the first President of France's 
Fifth Republic, and will remain 
in office for seven years. He re¬ 
places M. Rene Coty, who was 
elected President of the Fourth 
Republic in 1953. 

A model of Pioneer 1, the 
American rocket that travelled 
nearly 80,000 miles into space, 
has been presented by American 
scientists to Professor A. C. B. 
Lovell, Director of the Jodrell 
Bank Experimental Station. 


Space visitor 



This full-scale model of Sputnik 1 
is being shown at the Kensington 
headquarters of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, London. The 
occasion is the International 
Geophysical Year exhibition 
sponsored by Unesco and it is 
open till January 16. 


New Zealand has made a grant 
of £30,000 to assist Nepal to 
develop its dairy industry. 

Imperial Chemical Industries’ 
new Melbourne headquarters, 275 
feet high, is Australia’s tallest 
office building. 

The most northerly television 
station in Britain was opened 
recently at Netherbutton, in the 
Orkneys. 

An American pilot who fell 
asleep over Monroe, Wisconsin, 
woke up when his plane was only 
100 -feet above the ground. He 
landed safely on a road—to the 
astonishment of passers-by. 

IN GOOD TIME 

Three and a half tons of choco¬ 
late Easter eggs recently arrived at 
Boston, Lincolnshire, from Rotter¬ 
dam.. 

Two workmen who dug up a pot 
containing 883 Anglo-Saxon gold 
coins near Norwich last year, have 
each been awarded £750 by a jury 
at a treasure trove inquest. The 
British Museum kept 133 of the 
coins, and the rest were returned 
to Norwich Castle Museum. 

The Save the Children Fund 
has sent about £1000-worth of 
food, children’s clothing, and 
shoes to help relieve hardship at 
St. Helena, the South Atlantic 
island where Napoleon died in 
exile. More than 1500 tins of 
milk have also been sent to 
Tristan da Cunha. 


New Zealand has presented to 
the Ghana National Assembly two 
dispatch boxes and two notepaper 
stands made by a Dominion crafts¬ 
man. 


The United States has more 
telephones than any other country, 
63,621,000. Britain is second with 
7,354,000, and Canada third with 
4,816,118. 


FLIGHTS OF FANCY BIRDS 
Ten thousand birds of all 
kinds will be on show at the 
National Exhibition of Cage Birds 
and Aquaria which opens at 
London’s Olympia on Thursday. 
The three-day show includes a 
new class for children’s pets, 
among them rabbits, hamsters, 
bush babies, and pigeons. Each 
class will be judged by Mr. 
Charles Trevisick of Ilfracombe 
Zoo. 


THEY SAY . . . 

Jf I were a godfather wishing a 
gift on a child, it W'ould be 
that he should always be more 
interested in other people than in 
himself. That’s a rent gift. > 

Sir Compton Mackenzie 

Jt’s like playing tennis with the 
net down. 

Robert Frost , American poet, 
defining blank verse 



OCR HOMELAND 


Timbered houses and a glimpse 
of the Abbey at Tewkesbury 
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New life for an 
old society 

One of Britain’s oldest natural 
history societies is being vigor¬ 
ously revived by 100 amateur 
naturalists, mostly in London and 
the Home Counties. Founded in 
1885, it is known as the Selborne 
Society after the Hampshire 
village home of the famous 18th- 
century naturalist, Gilbert White. 

The Society owns a bird 
sanctuary at Perivale, Middlesex, 
which, during the war years, when 
membership had dwindled almost 
to nothing, had been sadly 
neglected. Now the new mem¬ 
bers, working in small parties, 
have cleared old paths, removed 
undergrowth, and carried away 
many years’ accumulation of 
litter. Bird and plant recording 
work there is now being carried 
out regularly. 

The Society’s valuable library 
is to be given a new home at the 
Ealing Central Library, where 
more people will be able to con¬ 
sult it. 


Cosy Comer 



A good book and a cosy spot for 
reading it are just what Yvonne 
Kruse likes. She is the daughter 
of an elephant trainer with 
Bertram Mills’ Circus and, al¬ 
though only two-and-a-half, 
thinks nothing of using one of 
the huge beasts as a settee. 


BOOBY PKIZE 

A French literary prize, the In- 
terallie has been awarded to an 
author for a novel entitled Le 
Grand Dadais (The Big Booby). 


Repairs to a Cornish 
Castle 

The little Cornish castle of Carn 
Brea, near Redruth, has been bought 
by Mr. A. Hill of that town so that it 
may he preserved for all who love 
Cornwall. In this picture he is seen 
renovating a chimney. 

Cash prizes for CN 
readers 

Prizes of 10s. have been 
awarded to the following winners 
of C N Competition No. 14: 
Valerie Barrow, Birmingham; 
Nadya Gawadi, Leicester; Anne 
Morgan, Leicester; Janet McKeon, 
London, N.W.9; Michael Nevett. 
Birmingham; Heather Strang, 
Birmingham; Christine Strudwick, 
Redcar; G. Walker. London, 
S.W.6; Geoffrey Williams, Bushey; 
and Dinah Woodcock, Leicester. 

Postal Orders for 5s. have been 
won by these runners-up: Ruth 
Collings, Nottingham; Robert 
Frost, Bristol; Judith Graham, 
West Bridgford; Anne Holland, 
Maidstone; Dorothy Lowne, Nor¬ 
wich; Susan Proctor, Boreham 
Wood; Gillian Rein, London, 
S.W. 18; Judith Stay. Reading; 
Alastair Sutherland. London, N.6; 
and Elaine Walker, Crawley. 

SOLUTION : 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. JOHN 
CABOT, MARCO POLO, WALTER 
RALEIGH, FRANCIS DRAKE, VASCO 
DA GAMA. MARTIN FROBISHER, 
ROSITA FORBES, ROBERT McCLURE, 
MUNGO PARK. 

Cousin of Alice in 
Wonderland 

The cousin of Alice in Wonder¬ 
land has just died in Cape Town 
at the age of 89. He was Canon 
Lancelot Liddell, rector of the 
Cape Town suburb of Plumstead 
for 38 years. . 

His cousin was Alice Liddell, 
daughter of the great scholar 
H. G. Liddell, Dean of Christ¬ 
church, Oxford, and the original 
Alice for whom Lewis Carroll 
wrote his classic story. 


HONOURING THE RAF 

Two plaques have been placed 
on a wall at the Royal Norwegian 
‘Air Force Station at Bardufoss to 
honour two R.A.F. fighter squad¬ 
rons—263 and 46—which took 
part in the Norwegian campaign 
of 1940. 


AN" AIRMAN’S - 
POEM 

This sonnet was written by a 
young American fighter-pilot who 
was kale'll in 1941 while serving 
with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. A copy of it now hangs 
in the church of the R.A.F. station 
at Miidenhatl, Suffolk, to com¬ 
memorate the airmen who 
operated from that base daring 
the war. 

High Flight 

Qh, I have slipped the surly 
bonds of earth 

And danced the skies on 
laughter-silvered wings; 
Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined 
the tumbling mirth 

Of sunsplit clouds—and done a 
hundred things 

You have not dreamed of—wheeled 
and soared and swung 

High in the sunlit silence. 
Hov’ring there, 

I’ve chased the shouting wing 
along, and flung 

My eager craft through footless 
halls of air . . . 

Up, up the long delirious burn¬ 
ing blue 

I’ve topped the wind-swept 
heights with easy grace, 
Where never lark, or even eagle, 
flew— 

And, while with silent, lifting 
mind I’ve trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of 
space. 

Put out my hand and touched 
the face of God. 

John Gillespie Magee 
-- 

London’s Treasure 
Trove 

The City of London Coroner 
recently held a Treasure Trove in¬ 
quest on a Roman silver canister 
of the third century a.d. 

Found during excavations of the 
Temple of Mithras in the City, it 
is the only one of its kind ever 
discovered in Britain. It has a 
hinged lid and is richly decorated 
with hunting scenes and some 
strange animal figures. 

At the inquest Professor W. F. 
Grimes, of the Roman and 
Mediaeval , London Excavation 
Council, said that he was clearing 
the temple site with a number of 
helpers when the canister was 
found. 

Such objects belong to the- 
Queen under the law of Treasure 
Trove, but by a charter of 
Charles II the City of London 
can claim them if found within 
its boundaries. The Coroner’s 
Court decided, therefore, that the 
silver canister should be placed 
in the Guildhall Museum, and 
payment for it given to Professor 
Grimes for the Excavation Council 
of which he is Honorary Director. 


GLASS FIGUREHEAD 

What is believed to he the first 
all-glass mosaic figurehead ever to 
be made for a ship is being fitted 
to a Norwegian cargo vessel, the 
Bonnard. 

Measuring 12 feet by 9 feet, it 
has been designed by a sculptor, 
and pieced together from 30,000 
separate, bits of Venetian glass. 
The mosaic shows the French 
painter, Henri Bonnard, after 
whom the ship has been named. 
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Where David Copperfield took 
a cold plunge 


The “ Roman Bath ” in the 
Strand (No. 5 Strand Lane) is 
being restored at the cost of £1000. 

Its history is uncertain, but there 
are grave doubts about its Roman 
origin. For one thing, although 
some Roman remains have been 
found near, it is only four feet six 
inches below the present level of 
the Strand. With all the building 
that has gone on there at different 
times since Roman days, we would 
expect it to be much deeper. 

It may have been built by an 
Earl of Arundel who had a house 
on the site in Tudor days, but 
there is no record of it until 1784. 
But Dickens knew of it. This is 
what he wrote about it in David 
Copperfield: 

“There was an old Roman bath 
in those days at the bottom of one 
of the streets out of the Strand— 
it may be there still—in which I 
have had' many a cold plunge. 
Dressing myself as quickly as l 
could, and leaving Peggoty to 
look after my Aunt, I tumbled 


head foremost into it, and then 
went for a walk to Hampstead.” 

The owner of the bath in the 
middle of the last century pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet stating that it 
was “the most pure and healthy 
bath in London,” and was strongly 
recommended by the medical pro¬ 
fession. He also asserted it was 
2000 years old. 

In 1893 a New Oxford Street 
draper bought the bath and gave 
it a new marble lining, adding 
classical statues to make it look 
more “Roman.” 

The bath was bought by the 
Rector of St. Clement Danes in 
1922 to save it from destruction. 
It became a showplace of London 
and was taken over by the 
National Trust in 1947 and cared 
for by the London County Coun¬ 
cil. But three years ago it was 
closed for repairs. 

The present work is designed to 
damp-proof the walls and ceiling, 
and extractor fans are being fitted 
to keep the air in good condition. 


CHAMPION SHEARER 

In New Zealand, where there 
are twice as many sheep as in the 
British Isles, the men who set up 
shearing records enjoy much the 
same fame as four-minute milers 
in other parts of the world. 

A world record has been 
claimed by a Maori who sheared 
474 lambs in 12 hours. 

Maoris do much of the sheep¬ 
shearing in the North Island, 
working in family “gangs.” 


Sold for scrap 

In the early years of the Second 
World War work was going ahead 
with all possible speed on a great 
battleship, Kentucky, for the 
United States Navy. By the end 
of 1942 she was almost completed 
but was never commissioned. 

This ship that never went to 
sea is now out of date and so 
has been sold for scrap metal. 
She cost over £19 million and was 
sold for about £420,000. 


Headwork at 
Madame 
Tusshuds 

At Madame Tussaud’s famous 
waxworks in London, the sculp¬ 
tures of familiar figures are 
constantly being added. 

In the picture on the right, 
the figure of Dr. Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, has a 
hair-do before being put on 
show. In the picture below we 
see the head of Rex Harrison, 
star of My Fair Lady, being 
made by Mr. Bernard Tussaud. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 






Tales told by the HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO RIN-M-TIN 


Night Watchman 


(Jordon Harker, veteran actor 
of 100 stage and film thrillers, 
told me he has been waiting 50 
years to play the Night Watchman 
in the amusing waterfront stories 
of W. W. Jacobs. The series 
begins this Wednesday night in 
BBC Television at 7.30. 

• “I remember as a young man 
round about 1905 I used to get 
madly excited over these yarns,” 
said Gordon Harker. “They came 
out regularly in a monthly maga¬ 
zine, and I could hardly wait from 
one month to the next.” 

The stories are told by Bill the 
Night Watchman, seated at his 
brazier with his pipe in his mouth. 
In the role of Bill, Gordon Harker 
will ihtroduce each tale, which 
will then be acted. The first is 
The Castaway, starring Hermione 
Baddeley. 

(As we go to press we learn 


that owing to an accident to Mr. 
Harker the part of the Night 
Watchman will be taken by Mr. 
Wally Patch.) 


Thirty minutes in the 
Science Museum 


Qne place in London where time 
rushes by with relentless 
speed is, I always think, the 
Science Museum in South Ken¬ 
sington. You may just have had 
your lunch, but once find yourself 
among the aeroplanes and motor¬ 
cars and the working models of 
steam engines and all the other 
wonders there, and it is tea-time 
before you can say “George 
Stephenson.” 

That is why I take off my hat 
to producer Douglas Fleming. In 
BBC Children’s TV next Friday 
he is taking viewers on a “ live ” 
-camera visit to the Museum, and 
he tells me he hopes to make it 
a good all-round survey in half- 
an-hour. 

“Our point'of reference will be 
the Children’s Gallery,” he said. 
“ By that I mean that each time 
we look at a big exhibit, such as 
the famous Boulton and Watt 
beam engine of 1780, another 
camera will immediately show a 


model of the exhibit or related 
item in the Children’s Gallery.” 

Peter West will be acting as 
guide to a party of boys and 
girls from a Kensington school. 
The tour will include the Com¬ 
munications section. This contains 
everything from early heliographs 
(which flashed Morse messages by 
mirrors reflecting the sun’s rays) 
to the modern desk telephone. In 
the Museum Radio Room Mr. 
G. M. Garratt will try during the 
TV broadcast to establish short¬ 
wave contact with a radio amateur 
in another c8ntinent, perhaps 
South America. 

The railway engines and early 
motor-cars will be televised, too, 
but the sensation of the afternoon 
will be the million-volt generator. 
The noise it makes is smashing, 
and I mean smashing. The spark 
is blinding. 

“I hope it doesn’t blind the TV 
cameras,” said Douglas Fleming. 
“Or smash the microphones!” 


R in -Tin-Tin, the famous dog star 
of television, will be six years 
old on January 14, 1959. On ITV 
next Wednesday (Jan. 14) we can 
see Rinty celebrating his birthday 
with a cake especially baked for 
him. His two pals. Rusty (Lee 
Aaker) and Lt. Rip Masters (James 
Brown), are with him, of course, 
and we shall see Rusty cutting the 
cake with the Lieutenant’s cavalry 
sword. 

The Rinty we know today is 
actually the great-great-grandson 
of the original Rin-Tin-Tin, a 
German sheepdog which was 
found almost starving one bleak 
day on a battlefield in France 
during World War I. The man 
who rescued him was an American 
Air Corps sergeant named Lee 
Duncan. It is the same Lee Dun¬ 
can who owns the modern Rinty 
and presents him in the Associ¬ 
ated-Rediffusion films. 

The name Rin-Tin-Tin came 
from the dolls which were sold as 

The GPO keeps 
watch at sea 

'J'he General Post Office per¬ 
forms many services we all 
know about-, and quite a number 
which never catch the public eye. 
One of them is the theme of 
Robert Barr’s filmed documentary 
in BBC Television at 9.15 this 
Wednesday evening. It will show 
how the G.P.O. helps to save life 
and prevent suffering at sea. 

For 50 years, Post Office coast 
stations have kept a 24-hour watch 
for distress calls from ships at sea. 
But this is not their only function. 
They also run “Medico,” a free 
service by means of which medical 
advice can be given to ships in 
case of illness or accident where 
there is no doctor on board. 

The T V documentary will tell 
the story of how a man’s life was 
saved in just these circumstances. 

Good Companions 

'J'his Wednesday’s Good Com¬ 
panions will include another 
challenge match between the 
Canine Societies of Tunbridge 
Wells and Hastings. All sorts of 
breeds will be taking part. 


FOR ALL RAILWAY ENTHUSIASTS 


Not Six-Five Special, but the day’s (Jan. 13) Railway Round- 
Kent and East Sussex Special, about in BBC Children’s T V. 
makes the highlight in next Tues- This is the old-fashioned train run- 


mascots in the Paris streets when big new chance for dogs of the 
World War I was ended. Rinty breed. 

Rin-Tin-Tin lived until 1932, According to his owner, the Rin- 
and so great was his fame that it Tin-Tin of today, fifth of a 
was decided that Rinty Junior famous line, is the biggest and 
should become a film star, too. strongest of them all. 

Rin-Tin-Tin II . had a 
successful career in 
pictures until 1941, 
when his son took 
over. Rinty III not 
only made his name in 
films, but served in 
World War II and was 
used to train other dogs 
of war. When peace 
came, Rinty went back 
to the screen and was 
seen for the first time 
in colour in The Return 
of Rin-Tin-Tin. 

Lee Duncan then 
retired and he and 
Rinty went to live on a 
ranch in California. 

But when television 
came along there was a 

Story of a great Frenchman 


J^arly this century his fellow- 
countrymen voted him the 
greatest Frenchman of all time. 
Such was the veneration inspired 


by 


Hugh David as Pasteur 
Louis Pasteur, the great 


ning between Robertsbridge, just 
inside Sussex, and Tenterden in 
Kent. Viewers will see films made 
on the express during a recent 
trip organised for light railway 
enthusiasts. 

Our picture shows one of the 
locomotives used on this line. It 
is painted in the colours of the 
old London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway. 

Introduced by Bill Hartley, the 
programme will also include a 
visit to the British Railways’ 
newest engine shed at Thornaby, 
in Yorkshire. John Adams and 
Patrick Whitchouse, who devise 
this magazine for railway fans 
from eight to 80, will be running 
another Can. You Guess? quiz of 
. old and new railway photographs, 
besides showing some curiosities 
from their picture collection. 


scientist who is recognised as the 
father of bacteriology. He was 
the man who discovered that 
infectious diseases come from 
microbes which it was possible to 
control. 

Next Tuesday BBC Children’s 
TV will -begin a telerecorded nated sheep died. 

Emphasis on Sound 


repeat of The Invisible Armies, 
the four-part serial by Nesta Pain 
first seen in the spring of 1958. 
The story covers the years 1848 to 
1892, and Hugh David, who plays 
Pasteur, has to alter his make¬ 
up to suit various ages from 
the late twenties to the sixties, 
when the scientist’s life work was 
virtually completed. Margaret 
Barton is seen as his wife Marie. 

One of the dramatic moments 
of Pasteur’s career was when he 
discovered an antidote to hydro¬ 
phobia, which follows a bite from 
a mad dog. Joseph Meister, the 
12-year-old boy whose life he 
saved by the first inoculation, 
became doorkeeper at the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris. 

Arthur Garrat, whose scientific 
experiments in Studio E were so 
popular, advised producer Rex 
Tucker on scientific details. 
Swan-necked flasks were speci¬ 
ally blown to resemble those used 
by Pasteur. Twenty-five sheep 
were filmed for the episode in 
which Pasteur, in face of public 
ridicule, vaccinated half a flock 
against anthrax, leaving the others 
untouched, and all the unvacci- 


0an you imagine Alice’s Tea 
Party on a gramophone 
record in stereophonic sound—so 
that when the Mad Hatter, the 
Dormouse, the March Hare, and 
Alice all move up one place at 
the table, their voices move along 
with them? That is one of the 
things Producer Douglas Clever- 
don aimed at in his stereophonic 
version of the new Alice in Won¬ 
derland ’ record which was broad¬ 
cast in the Home Service on 
December 23. He will be talking 
about his problems during the run 
of SOUND, the BBC’s new 
fortnightly Network Three series 
at 6.45 p.m. on Mondays. 

■ If you missed the opening 
edition" last week there is a re¬ 
corded repeat at the same time 
next Monday, and this plan will 


be followed all through the series. 

SOUND is intended to have 
something for everybody inter¬ 
ested in tape-recording and hi-fi. 
It is known there are at least a 
quarter-of-a-million home tape 
recorders in this country. 

Taking part in the first pro¬ 
gramme is Tony Gibson, once a 
producer in the Younger Gener¬ 
ation unit. He was a judge at the 
finals of the British Amateur 
Tape-Recording Competition and 
we can hear some of the prize- 
winning entries. 

Early in the series we shall hear 
some strange noises—radiophonic 
music. The sounds are produced 
by mixing electrical and other 
noises quite different front the 
notes obtained from ordinary 
musical instruments. 
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More holiday haunts for keen 
young naturalists 


There are many places along the 
south and west coasts of 
England where colonies of sea¬ 
birds can be seen; but it must be 
remembered that most of them 
leave the cliffs after the beginning 
of August. 

In Kent and Sussex the cliffs 
have only herring gulls and jack¬ 
daws, plus a few cormorants, but 
on the flat expanse of shingle at 
Dungeness is an important sanc¬ 
tuary of the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds and a bird 
observatory where thousands of 
migrating birds are ringed every 
year, especially in August and 
September. 

Though the rare Kentish plover 
no longer breeds there, Dungeness 
can still boast the only breeding 
colony of the common gull south 
of the Scottish Border. Other 
breeding birds include herring 
gulls, common and Arctic terns, 
and stone curlews, but their eggs 
are often stolen by foxes. 



Portrait of a kittiwake Eric Hosking 


both Tilly Whim near Swanage 
and Berry Head on the outskirts 
of Brixham, Devon, you can get 
excellent views of the sea-bird 
colonies. At Portland Bill we 
meet the kittiwake, which becomes 
more numerous as we go west and 
swing northwards up the coast of 
Wales. 

Many of the best sea-bird 
colonies are on islands off the 
west coast, and you must add a 
boat trip to the attractions of the 


holiday if you are to see them. 
Annet in the Scillies. Lundy and 
Steep Holm in the Bristol Channel, 
Skokholm, and Skomer and Grass- 
holm off the Pembrokeshire coast, 
and Bardsey off the coast of the 
Lleyn peninsula in North Wales, 
all have important sea-bird 
colonies. 

On most of these islands (but 
not Lundy or Steep Holm) either 
the Manx shearwater or the 
stormy petrel also breeds, but you 
must not expect to see them in the 
daytime, for then they are either 
brooding their eggs in holes or 
feeding far away out in the sea. 

Grassholm also has a gannetry, 
but there are few days when the 
sea is calm enough for a visit to 
this, remote island. Choughs, 
too, may be seen, both on the 
Welsh islands and often on the 
mainland opposite, especially 
near St. David’s. Buzzards are 
abundant throughout the West 
Country, and in the sea you may 
see grey seals. 

Abbotsbury in Dorset has the 
only swannery in the British Isles, 
where several hundred pairs breed 
every year close to the extra¬ 
ordinary Chesil Bank, the longest 
shingle bar in Europe—18 miles 
long, and anything from 20 to 40 
feet high. The pebbles are nicely 
graduated in size, the smallest at 
the western end at Burton Brad- 
stocky and the biggest, up to three 
inches across, at the eastern end, 
close to Weymouth and Portland. 

Richard Fitter 



Six little puffins all in a row 


Westwards from Brighton the 
next cliffs are those of the Isle of 
Wight, where many kinds of sea¬ 
birds breed: guillemots, razor¬ 
bills, puffins, shags, cormorants, 
and three kinds of gull. You can 
walk along the top of High Down 
from Freshwater Bay to the 
Needles and watch the birds fly¬ 
ing between the sea and the steep 
chalk cliffs, or you can take a boat 
and get a view of their nesting 
ledges from below. 

Ravens and peregrine falcons 
breed on the chalk cliffs at both 
ends of the Isle of Wight, and on 
most cliffs west to Land's End 
and north to the Irish Sea. 

From Bournemouth westwards 
the breeding colonies of sea-birds 
become more numerous, "and at 



Colony of cormorants 


Eric Hosking 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE VOLES 


The other day young naturalists 
in a Sussex village found a trail 
of reed-mace, the plant often mis¬ 
named the bulrush. 

The trail ended at a small 
round hole, on the boundaries of 
a lawn, which proved to be one 
of three entrances to the burrow 
of a short-tailed vole. The front, 
back, and side doors to the bur¬ 
row were linked by a surface run 
through the thick grass. Was the 
vole using the reedmace to lie on? 
Or to eat? 

“That remains to be proved,” 
say the young naturalists. 

Solving small clues like this 
one often helps larger inquiries 


such as the one now being carried 
out by the Nature Conservancy. 
This body, responsible for the pre¬ 
servation and control of our wild 
plants and animals, is investigat¬ 
ing the ways of these fascinating 
little voles about which so little 
is known. 

It has long been known that 
the common short-tailed voles. 5% 
inches long, of which a good third 
is tail, vary in number from year 
to year. Some can usually be 
found amid meadows and heaths 
in most parts of Britain. But 
periodically their numbers multi¬ 
ply at an astonishing rate and 
then they may do much damage 


to the tips of young seedlings and 
the roots of trees, and attract 
numbers of kestrels, short-eared 
owls, weasels, and foxes. 

If the vole plague is a bad one, 
the short-eared owls may lay as 
many as nine or even 14 eggs in¬ 
stead of the usual seven or eight 
eggs and rear two broods. 

A vole census in the Carron 
valley of Stirlingshire, Scotland, 
showed that when the mild 
weather enabled plants to grow 
well in the winter of 1956 and 
1957, voles began breeding two 
months earlier than usual. With 
so much food about their num¬ 
bers rose to 600 per acre. 


S 


NEW FILMS 


HEROES OF ANTARCTICA 



y great epic of modern British 
exploration has now come to 
the screen with the title Antarctic 
Crossing. 

The making of this film story of 
Sir Vivian Fuchs and his gallant 
party, staunchly supported by Sir 
Edmund Hillary, is no studio re¬ 
construction of great events but 
a real-life record, because the 
cameramen were part of the ex¬ 
pedition and shared its perils. 
George Low and Derek Wright 
brought back nine miles of film. 

Antarctic Crossing is a docu¬ 
mentary which should be seen by 
everybody who admires courage 
and determination. It is a brilliant 


photographic record in colour. 

It shows the tremendous odds 
that the explorers faced, and the 
dull monotony, the danger, the 
dedication. Doggedly they forged 
ahead with their tractors, always 
up against the challenge of deadly 
crevasse (as seen in the picture) 
and blinding blizzard. 

Incidentally, the film also intro¬ 
duces some fascinating glimpses of 
two earlier expeditions to the 
Great White South—those of Scott 
and Shackleton. It also shows how 
science has provided modern sub¬ 
stitutes for everything—except the 
bravery, loyalty, and unselfishness 
which make such feats possible: 


So they say . . . 


Most of us use sayings that are “ as old as the 
hills,” but do you ever stop to ask yourself 
“ Is it true ? ” For example . . . 


The middle of the road is safest. 
That’s an old Roman saying, 
in the days when robbers or 
war-like tribesmen might am¬ 
bush ■ you. Nowadays, when 
you’re cycling, it is safer to 
keep to the left! 

It’s a long lane that has no 

turning. 

You'll not find many lanes in 
this country that have no 
turning—that’s what makes 
cycling so enjoyable. Still, 
there are times when the lane, 
straight or twisting, seems a 
little long, so it’s good to 
know there's a youth hostel 
waiting to welcome you at 
the .end of the trail. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
If you drift about when you’re 
young, you never make any 
money. But on the other 
hand, if you don’t see the 
world when you’re young, you 
may be too old when you 
finally want to do it. The 
best course is to “roll 
around” as much as you can 
in your holidays, and thanks 
to nearly 300 youth hostels 
you can do this quite cheaply 
—the little bit of “moss” 
you've already managed to 
save will take you quite a 
way! 

Post this today l 


Tno can live as cheaply as one. 
If you ask your parents, 
they’ll soon tell you! Still, 
when it comes to holidays, 
two can hostel almost as 
cheaply as one could have 
most other holidays—if you're 
under 16, it’s only 6s. 6d. a 
day for supper, bed and 
breakfast. 

You're only young once I ■ 
That’s true, but some people 
manage to keep youthful for 
a long time. Some Y.H.A. 
members are middle aged— 
but their walking and cycling 
keeps them young in spirit. 
Why not get your parents to 
join as well? 

Curiosity hilled the cat. 

If you keep asking questions, 
some people get tired of it, 
but it’s the way to find things 
out. Send this coupon to¬ 
day, and if you want to ask 
questions, the Y.H.A. will 
answer them. 

-- 

To Y.H.A. 591/CN j 

Trevelyan House, St Albans, Herts. J 

Please send me “Going Places 1 ”, “ Post - I 

card from Peter ”, enrolment form and [ 

details of family membership. j 

Name. 1 

I 

Address. | 

I 

..’’.I 
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The Children’s News! 


COMMONWEALT 
4*111 ... ZANZ 


'T'he Protectorate of Zanzibar 
consists of two islands, 
Zanzibar and Pemba, lying some 
25 miles apart off the coast of 
East Africa. Zanzibar has an area 
of 640 square miles, almost the 
same as that of Hertfordshire. 
Pemba is 380 square miles in 
extent. The total population of 
the islands is about 280.000, 
mainly Africans and Arabs. The 
capital is the picturesque old town 
of Zanzibar, which has about 
50,000 inhabitants and a fine 
natural harbour. 

'J'litt A.rabs lost Zanzibar to the 
Portuguese in 1508, but 
recaptured it at the end of the 
17th century. The islands after¬ 
wards became part of the Arab 
kingdom of Oman, on the Persian 
Gulf. In 1832 the ruler of Oman, 


___ ; 

Time for morning lessons at a junior school among the clove plantation: 


Narrow street in Zanzibar Town 


Well loaded on the way to market 


mzihar has many settlers from India 


Christian church on the largely Moslem island of Pemba 






Coconut palms provide Zanzibar with an industry second only to that of cloves 


Government House, headquarters of the British Resident 
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Seyyid Said bin Sultan, trans¬ 
ferred his capital to Zanzibar, and 
founded the famous clove in¬ 
dustry. He died in 1856, and five 
years later Zanzibar became 
independent of Oman. In 18^0 it 
was proclaimed a British pro¬ 
tectorate. .Zanzibar is adminis¬ 
tered by a Privy Council presided 
over by the Sultan, and Executive 
and Legislative Councils presided 
over by the British Resident. 

(Jloves are by far the most im¬ 
portant of the products of 
Zanzibar, which provides about 
four-fifths of the world’s total 
supply. Next to cloves in value 
come the coconut products of oil, 
copra and ■ oil cake. Other 
crops are rice, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, tropical fruit of various 
kinds, chillies, maize, and millet. 


& £ iMMih The Sultan’s handsome palace beside the harbour 


Harvesters at work in the rice fields 


Weighty wheel for a skilful potter 


inspecting a cocoa seedling 


Zanzibar schoolboy 


Bananas for sale at a country market 


Members of the guard at the Sultan’s palace 


aHI 
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Unloading sacks of cloves from Pemba 


Main street of a village on the island of Pemba 
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Games and toys 
bygone days 



One of the most interesting ex¬ 
hibitions on view in London at 
the present time is to be seen at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
A display of toys and table games 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, it 
gives fascinating glimpses of the 
entertainment available to our 
great-grandparents — and their 
great-grandparents before them— 
in homes that knew naught of tele¬ 
vision or radio, or even the 
gramophone. 

Unpacking a gift parcel in those 



Wallis’s New Game of Universal 
History and Chronology 


days must have meant -moments 
of painful suspense. It might con¬ 
tain an exciting motion-picture 
toy called an anorthoscope, or, 
belter still, a magic lantern, 
illuminated by candlelight. On the 
other hand, the parcel might con¬ 
tain one of the numerous instruc¬ 
tive games of those days; perhaps 
a “pastime ” with the formidable 
title of “ Wallis’s New Game of 
Universal History and Chrono¬ 
logy ” (cunningly designed to 
teach history), or a jig-saw puzzle 
somewhat unpromisingly called 
“Why, What, and Because, or the 
Road to the Temple of Know¬ 
ledge.” 

‘Some of the exhibits are impres¬ 
sive examples of the toy-maker’s 
craft. One, a clockwork loco¬ 
motive with tender and passenger- 
coach, made in Germany, in the 
mid-19th century, is thought to be 
the earliest type of toy train in 
existence. Another little master¬ 
piece of the same period, also 
German, is a pair of somersaulting 
dolls. 

The exhibition is open until 
March 5, and admission is free. 



Clockwork locomotive and coach, made in Germany more than a 
century ago 
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Overland train 
for 

rough country 

The U.S. Army is now 
using what is called an 
overland train for heavy 
transport duty in remote 
areas. There are twelve 
units with direct drive 
to all wheels. The tyres 
are ten feet high and 
four feet broad. 


LOOKING AT THE SKY 

STRANGE LIGHT OF THE 


PLEIADES 


r J 1 HE planet Mars is now very 
high in the sky and almost 
due south between 7 and 9 
o'clock. It has lost much of its 
rosy lustre but is still sufficiently 
red to be readily recognised. Mars 
is now about 76 million miles away 
from us as compared with only 
about 45 million miles on Novem¬ 
ber 8. when at its nearest. 

As seen through an astronomical 
telescope the planet's ^isc now 
appears much smaller. Never¬ 
theless, Mars will continue to pro- 

Young Americans 
want pen friends 

Many thousands of children in 
the U.S.A. are anxious to have 
pen friends in Britain. You can 
get into touch with one of them 
merely by sending a postcard (4d. 
stamp) to: Pen Friends Division, 
The English-speaking Union, 16 
East 69th Street, New York 21, 
N.Y. This splendid organisation, 
which promotes comradeship 
between the English-speaking 
peoples, has already arranged pen 
friendships between over 50,000 
American and Commonwealth 
children aged 9 to 16. > 

Your postcard should give your 
name, age, full postal address, and 
mention a hobby or two. 


vide much interest during the 
spring months, when it may be 
seen to approach nearer and 
nearer to Venus which will then 
be high in the west as described 
in the CN of December 27. 

The dark moonless nights of 
next week should, if fine, provide 
a good opportunity for seeing the 
grand star cluster of the Pleiades 
at their best. They will be very 
high to the south of overhead and 
some little way above the planet 
Mars. They appear as a group 
of bodies in a strange, bluish- 
white light, which mingles with 
the brilliant helium-light of those 
most radiant suns. 

THE SIX BRIGHTEST 

Only the six brightest of the 
stars—Alcyone, Atlas, Merope, 
Maia, Electra, and Taygeta—are 
clearly perceptible to the naked- 
eye of most people. But very 
good eyesight or exceptionally 
clear conditions will enable 
Celaeno to be glimpsed, and very 
sharp eyes can even detect Pleione 
and Asterope. Even opera-glasses 
will reveal many more, and field- 
glasses will increase the number 
visible to over 50. 

The Pleiades are, of course, best 
seen in the low powers of a big 
telescope, when upwards of 2000 
are revealed. But long-exposure 


photography also shows colossal 
streams of luminous matter ex¬ 
tending between many of the 
brighter suns. This is the source 
of the curious bluish light. These 
vast masses of filmy luminous 
matter, which fill regions much 
larger than our Solar System, 
seem to be great swirling streams 
of brightness, indicating rapid 
movement and violent forces. The 
light appears to come from the 


* Asterof .** 


", Pleione \ ' Electro ^ 

Alcyone 

Atlas + 

Merope 


bigger suns, particularly Merope, 
Maia, and Electra. 

So vast is the extent of the 
Pleiades that a ray of light which 
takes but little more than ten 
hours to cross our Solar System, 
at its widest, takes from 30 to 40 
years to cross from side to side of 
the Pleiades star-cluster. More¬ 
over it would take, on an average, 
about 326 years for light to cross 
the , abyss between us and the 
Pleiades. 

G. F. M. 


PIONEERS OF FLIGHT—new picture-story of the famous Wright brothers (1) 


• The first men to Hy in a powered, heavier-than-air 
machine, the Wright brothers were the sons of a minister 
of a small religious sect in America. Wilbur was born in 


1867 at Millville, Indiana, and Orville in 1871 at Dayton, 
Ohio. Their father gave them the best education he could 
afford, and also encouraged their interest in everything 


mechanical'. But they had to earn money to pay for their 
hobbies, and one of Orville’s, earliest efforts to achieve 
this was by collecting and selling old bones ! 



One day, when WHbuT was eleven and Orville 
seven, their father gave them a toy helicopter 
invented by a Frenchman. Made of cork, 
bamboo, and paper, the toy was worked by 
twisted rubber bands. It may have been this 
gift that first turned their thoughts to flying. 
Later Wilbur, eagerly watched by Orville, built 
a larger model of the toy but to their disappoint¬ 
ment they could not make it fly. 


Wilbur and Orville had successful school 
careers, but in their spare time they always 
turned their hands to something mechanical. 
Before he left school Orville had acquired a 
small printing press, and in 1880 his brother 
joined him in printing a local daily paper. 
But the venture was not a success, and two 
years later they started a bicycle repair shop, 
and soon had plenty of customers. 


AH the time their interest in flying was 
growing, and they read everything they could 
find on the subject. They heard of Clement 
Ader’s failure to fly in France in 1890, and 
that Sir Hiram Maxim had given up trying 
to build flying machines after failure in 1894. 
But Otto Lilienthal’s successful glider flights 
in Germany impressed them more than any 
other experiments. 


The brothers decided to build a man-carrying 
glider themselves. But at first they could not 
decide what shape it should be to possess the 
right equilibrium. One day a customer came 
into their shop to buy an inner tube. Wilbur, 
fiddling with the cardboard box from which he 
had taken the tube, turned down the ends— 
and suddenly realised that the wings of their 
glider must be warped like that. 


What will come of the Wrights’ glider experiments? 


See next week’s instalment 
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A new series about men who take their lives in their hands 

LIVING DANGEROUSLY 

By Garry Hogg 

2 . THE STEEPLEJACK 


Chapter 3 

Y>e of the toughest contracts 
^ held by any firm of steeple¬ 
jacks is the periodic cleaning of 
the statue of Lord Nelson in 
Trafalgar Square. The column 
itself, only 120 feet high, is much 
less than half the height of many 
chimneys the steeplejacks have 
been called to work on. But at 
the top of the column is the 
“capital”, a massive piece of 
ornamentation that projects so far 
out beyond the line of the column 
itself that, before the statue was 
put in place, fourteen people sat 
down to dinner on it! 

This capital offers what the 
steeplejack calls a “throw-back” 
—one of the biggest to be found 
on-any monument or building of 
any kind anywhere in Britain. To 
surmount it requires the same 
technique as that employed for 
surmounting the coping of a 
chimney, but it is on a far bigger 
scale. 

Rope rings 

The column itself is made of 
hard "Devonshire granite. The 
granite is so hard that the big 
spikes the steeplejack is accus¬ 
tomed to use on chimneys could 
not be used even if the Office of 
Works would permit their use. He 
has therefore to ladder the 
column from bottom to top, with 
an Office of Works inspector to 
see that no damage is done to the 
stonework. This involves throw¬ 
ing a series of rope rings round 
the forty-five-foot girth of the 
column, and hitching a pair of 
ladders, one on each side, the 
whole way up. 

So skilful have these particular 
steeplejacks become that they 
claim to be able to ladder the 
column for the whole of its 
length in just over five hours. This 
entails the fitting into position of 
24 ladders, each 15 feet in length. 

The real difficulty, however, 
comes when they reach the 
“throw-back.” Now, like flies on 
a ceiling, they have to climb out¬ 
wards and upwards with all the 
force of gravity pulling 'at them. 

Slippery surface 

Nor do they find a level surface 
to clamber on to when they have 
successfully surmounted the 
capital (made of gun-metal from 
French guns captured by the 
Russians and presented by them to 
Britain).' Its upper surface, of 
smooth gun-metal made slippery 
by the greasy soot from thousands 
of chimneys, the effects of fog and 
smog, and an accumulation of 
inches of bird-droppings, slopes 
downwards and outwards at quite 
a pronounced angle to the hori¬ 
zontal. Not until the steeplejack 
has slung a rope round the base 
of Nelson’s statue itself and made 
it fast can he relax or feel himself 
reasonably safe. 


The figure of the great admiral 
is carved in sandstone from a 
Scottish quarry, and with each 
successive visit the steeplejack 
finds more and more damage to it 
resulting from the sulphuric acid 
in the air and weathering 
generally. His instructions are 
not merely to clean the figure, but 
where necessary to fill in cracks 
and holes, grouting the statue 
until it is whole again. 

The figure is three times the 
height of a man, the sword is 
eight feet long and the hat a 
yard from point to point. 

From time to time, just before 
great ceremonies like a corona¬ 
tion, for instance, the passer-by in 
Trafalgar Square will see that 
ladders have been run up the 
column overnight, and if he raises 
his eyes he will see a pair of 
diminutive figures perched like 
starlings on the admiral’s five-feet- 
wide shoulders, or propped against 
his hat, or leaning against his 
sword, busy with some job of re¬ 
pair that no one except a skilled 
steeplejack could possibly under- 



Steeplejacks on Nelson’s Column 
in Trafalgar Square. 


take. Small wonder that this is a 
specialist’s contract, and that it 
has been for many years in the 
hands of one London firm. 

If you ask a steeplejack what 
he considers the greatest risk in 
his trade he will almost certainly 
answer that it is loose stone and 
brickwork such as is to be found 
on chimney tops and the 
pinnacles, of high buildings. He 
has absolute confidence in his 
own strength and agility, sense of 
balance and knack of transferring 
his own weight; he is as careful 
over his ropes, spikes, and other 
pieces of equipment as any 
veteran mountaineer; he has as 
much confidence in the mate he 
works with as in himself. But he 
knows the soundest-looking brick¬ 
work or stonework can be rotten 
at the core and unexpectedly and 
dangerously crumble at a touch. 
It is here that the sixth sense of 
the master steeplejack is vitally 
necessary. 

Sixth sense 

This sixth sense of his acts like 
a good watch-dog. For example, 
a steeplejack who was working at 
the top of a 150-foot chimney and 
intent on his job became aware 
that the cradle in which his mate 
was working on the opposite side 
was moving oddly. In a flash he 
saw his mate poised as though 
contemplating a high-dive to the 
ground. He swung across, reached 
out a powerful arm and seized his 
mate with a vice-like grip—just in 
time to catch him. 

He himself fell across the work¬ 
ing-edge, the fumes of a damped- 
down furnace drifting upward to 
his nostrils—the very fumes that 
had so curiously affected his mate. 
Only enormous will-power, sheer 
muscular strength and the refusal 
tc give in enabled him to hang on, 
to work his way clear of the 
fumes, to bring his mate into a 
safe position, and then practise 
artificial respiration on him 150 
feet above the ground on a hot 
chimney. 

Painful burns 

On another occasion two 
steeplejacks were working on a 
weathercock at the tip of a lofty 
spire. The repairs involved pour¬ 
ing molten lead into a cavity in 
the stone to secure the spindle. 
Access was so difficult that while 
one man stood on the small plat¬ 
form, the other had actually to 
sit astride his shoulders, balancing 
the ladle of molten lead. 

In an unexpected gust of wind, 
some of the lead splashed down 
across the man’s bare arms. Any¬ 
one but a man with nerves of 
steel and a superb self-control 
would have flinched; and that 
might have meant that both were 
thrown from the top of the 180- 
foot spire. 

The man did not flinch. The 
job was completed; but he will 
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Princess in training as a nurse 



Princess Margaretha of Sweden is taking a nurse’s training 
at a Stockholm hospital. Her young patient is in the occupa¬ 
tional therapy department and is busy making teddy bears. 


Return of the Trekkers 


A £20,000 appeal has been 
launched in South Africa to help 
the repatriation of 450 Boer 
farmers who are descended from 
the survivors of the “Thirstland 
Trek” of the year 1874. Nearly 
1000 men, women, and children 
left their homes in the Transvaal 
to trek northwards in search of 
more peaceful territory. For four 
years they made their way slowly 
across the Kalahari Desert, facing 
thirst, illness, and unfriendly 
native tribes. 

Many of the trekkers died on 
the way and, although the sur¬ 
vivors made new homes in the 


Portuguese territory of Angola, it 
never proved to be the land of 
peace for which they had been 
looking. They never settled down 
completely in their new homes 
and in 1928, when the Angola 
education authorities banned the 
Afrikaans language in schools, 
they decided to keep their chil¬ 
dren away from school. 

Last year, a mission specially 
sent from South Africa, found the 
Angola Boers living in poverty. 
An appeal was launched to re¬ 
patriate them and soon it is 
hoped they will get their wish tc 
return to' their native land. 


carry the deep pock-marks of the 
molten lead on his arms for.the 
rest of his life, for the lead burnt 
its way through skin and flesh 
beneath and right to the very bone 
itself. 

Such experiences a steeplejack 
is almost certain to have, and 
continue to have, for his trade is 
a hazardous one. But it is a 
trade in which he takes great 
pride. The number of steeplejacks 
who have retired, not as a result 
of injury but because they have 


lost their nerve, is so small as to 
be negligible. 

Nor, however mechanised we 
become, will the time ever arrive 
when there is no place for the 
steeplejack: there will always be 
jobs that only a human being en¬ 
dowed with courage, brain, skill, 
endless patience, and unlimited 
resourcefulness, can successfully 
perform. 

(These articles are extracted from 
Dangerous Trades, a book shortly to 
be published by Phoenix House.) 


CAM YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 



S tart dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

R. Harvey Johns, Chief Dog Spotter, 10 Seymour St., London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The National Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to animals. 


i 

j Teacher’s Name. 

I Address.. 

I 

l--- 

l___ 
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CHILDREN’S 
OWN STAMPS 

First stamps actually designed 
by children! BRAND NEW! 
REALLY DIFFERENT! Win¬ 
ning entry in U.N.E.S.C.O. 
children’s competition. Also 


jj 


giant sized Laos U.N.E.S.C.O. 
stamp! FREE to all requesting 
our fine Approvals and en¬ 
closing 3d. for postage. 
(N.B. tell your parents.) 


GORDON APPROVALS 

(DEPT. UN), TORMEAD ROAD, GUILDFORD, SURREY 



JACATEX 


JODHPURS 

GENUINE ENGLISH 

CORD ortty 
P&P2'6 

2 PAIRS BO/- P.f: 

Beautifully finished. 
Tailored fitting. 
Impeccable cut. 2 
pockets. Zip fastener. Rein¬ 
forced leg. Quality of highest 
standard & usually costs 
about 5 gns. Tan shade. All 
sizes available, ages 6 to 
17. Stato girl or boy. Quote 
waist size, height and outside 
length from waist (hips) to 
ankle. LADIES’ &. GENT’S. 
Perfect fit guaranteed. 4A/C 
All sizes. Post 2/6. *fy/0 
Refund Guarantee. Any order sent 
C.O.D. (Pay Postman). 

(Dept. CH6), 99 Anerley 
Road, London, S.E.20. 


FREE 


STAMP COLLECTORS’ 
OUTFIT INCLUDING 

★ A Surprise 
Packet of Stamps. 

★ Set of large 
Airmails. 

★ Abookall about 
stamp collecting. 

★ Stamp Identifier 

★ Perloration 
Gauge. 

★ Watermark 
Detector. 
★Transparent 
Envelopes. 

All theso arc abso¬ 
lutely free. JUst 
ask to see our famous 
discount pictorial 
Approvals. Send 3d. 
postage. (If you would 
like a stamp album as 
well, send 8d. extra.) 

Tell your parents you are writing. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 
(B53), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 



CDCST ROYAL HISTORICAL 
rllEE COMMEMORATIVE PACKET 
CORONATION STAMPS OP 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

Those beautiful stamps of Australia and 
Nigeria, together with a Silver Wedding, 
Silver Jubilee of King George V aud a lloyal 
Visit stamp are offered Free to applicants 
for my bargain Approvals and enclosing 3d. 
stamp for postage. 

Please tell your parents befote-replying. 

S.W.SALMON(C35),l l9BeechcroftRd..Ipswich 



1GU Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to 

all applicants asking to see my famous 
id. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please fell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CNIT), 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, DORSET 





STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 

(it. Britain 


12 

Herm Island 


(All Obsolete) 8/Q 


Triangv.!ars 

2- 

50 

—do— 

21- 

200 

Germany 

31- 

100 

Austria 

2/3 

25 

San Marino 

1/6 

100 

Hungary 

2/- 

100 

Malta 

25/- 

100 

China 

1/6 

10 

Iceland 

1/3 

25 

Japan 

1/6 

25 

Egypt 

1/3 

100 Jugos’avia 

3/4 

50 

N. Zealand 

2/6 

25 

Manchuria 

1/3 

50 

India 

1/3 

100 

World 

21- 

100 

Brit. Empire 

3/6 


MALAYA FREE to every¬ 
one ordering one of th< 


£ PACKETS 


lO diff. | 50 diif. 

Afghanistan 3/6 Brazil 1/6 


Sau. Arabia 2/ 
25 diff. 
Israel 4/- 

Itong Kong 3/9 
Siam 1/9 


Australia 1/9 
Egypt 2/6 
IOO diff. 
Hungary 1/6 
Franco -l/i 


200 diff. 

Belgium 3/6 
Austria 3/- 
Italy 5/- 
500 diff. 
China 10/- 

Oermany 10 /« 


JlTIfc parents' permission, 
Postage 3d. extra. C.W.O. 

Battstamps (M), 16 Kidderminster Rd. 


please. 

LIST FREE. 

!., Croydon, Surrey 


Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Full List sent Free. NO APPROVALS AND 
NO WAITING — we despatch per return. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price List of USED 
stamps of G.B. 1855-1955 will be sent on 
request. GIBBONS’ 1959 SIMPLIFIED now 
available, Price 21/-, postage 2/-. 
Order Now. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington st., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 41d. itostagc 
ami ask to see our Discount Approvals. 
(Price icithont Approvals — 1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 



Amazing Bargain for Stamp Col lectors. 

2/6,5/-«10/ 


These 3 beautifully 
■engraved Great 
Britain and High Values (Grade 2) 
depicting the Queen and Carrickfergus, 
Caernarvon and Edinburgh Castles, are 
offered at a fraction of usual price in 
order to introduce to you our NEW 
Approvals (no need to purchase any¬ 
thing !). Although the Face Value is 
17/6 we offer these stamps FREE. Just 
write and have these wonderful British 
stamps as the Gems of YOUR collection. 

Please tell your parents. 

DON’T DELAY, SEND TODAY ! 


PHILATELIC SERVICES (, 

EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YOPKS. 


DEPT. 

C.N. 


) 


THE WORLD 
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OF STAMPS 


r J 1 UE very name of Iceland is 
enough to make most people 
shiver, especially at this time of 
the year, but the Icelandic climate 
is in fact remarkably equable. 
This is due to the influence of the 
Gulf Stream and the warm 
westerly winds from the Atlantic. 
Even in January, Reykjavik, the 
capital, has a mean temperature 
of just about freezing point. 

Iceland is one of the oldest 
sovereign States in Europe, for 
its parliament, the Althing, was 
established in the year 930. Two 
new stamps show a view of the 
old Government building at 



Thingvcllir, and two others, mark¬ 
ing the 40th anniversary of the 
Icelandic flag, show the flag in its 
colours—red, white, and blue. 


Science by 

Every boy of a scientific turn 
of mind would be enthralled by 
a new book called The Boy 
Scientist (Phoenix House, 18s.). 
In a highly readable style, and with 
many illustrated do-it-yourself 
experiments, author John Lewellen 
tells the story of scientific dis¬ 
covery from Galileo to Einstein. 

He begins with 17-year-old 
Galileo at a cathedral service, 
watching a swinging lamp and 
timing its movements by his own 
pulse. Galileo went home and 
made an experiment with a piece 
of weighted string attached to a 
nail in a wall, an experiment we 
can try, too, as this book shows. 

Similarly, Mr. Lewellen describes 
Newton’s Three Laws of Motion— 
reminding us not to give a chilly 
demonstration of the Third Law 
by keeping one Toot in a small 
boat while trying to step on to the 
landing stage. Next he introduces 
Boyle, of Boyle’s Law fame, and 
in telling us about him he explains 
how gases behave. The author 
then deals with the basic laws of 
liquids and the men who dis¬ 
covered (hem—Archimedes, Pascal, 
and Bernoulli. The laws of sound 
come next, with the man • who 


Many other 
interest i n g 
designs are 
to be found 
among the 
stamps of 
Iceland, Some 
show the hot 
springs, o f 
which the 
best known is the Great Geyser. 
From this we derive our own 
word for the familiar bathroom 
appliance which provides us with 
hot water. . In Iceland geysers and 
natural springs supply more than 
500 gallons of near-boiling water 
per second! 

The importance of the Icelandic 
fishing industry is also illustrated 
by stamps showing trawlers. 

(Collectors who specialise in 
Boy Scout stamps will want 
the two stamps of Pakistan, 6-pice 
and 8-annas in value, which have 
been overprinted “Pakistan Boy 
Scouts—2nd National Jamboree— 
Chittagong, Dec. 58—Jan. 59.” 

The overprinted stamps are 
those of the 1955 issue showing a 
view of the Kaghan Valley and 
an East Pakistan jute mill. 


easy- stages 

learned so much about them, 
Mersenne, the 17th-century French 
friar. 

Mr. Lewellen goes on to tell us 
about light, heat, and electricity, 
and the work of the pioneers who 
investigated them: Newton, Huy¬ 
gens, Count Rumford, and Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin. Finally he brings 
the reader into the modern era of 
radio-activity, relativity, and atoms. 




A big programme of stamp issues 
has been prepared by the 
United States Post Office for 1959. 
The first, to 
appear in 
February, 
will be one of 
four stamps 
marking the 
150th anni¬ 
versary of the 
birth of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. 

Others will 
pay tribute to 
the oil in¬ 
dustry, to 
A m e r i c a n 
Polar exploration, and to inter¬ 
national trade. 


For sports fans there will be a 
special stamp next August to 
mark the opening of the Pan- 
American Games.. Nearly 3000 
athletes from 25 North and 
South American countries will be 
competing at Chicago. 

An attractive design has been 
prepared for the stamp to cele¬ 
brate the admission of Alaska as 
the 49th State of the Union. It 
features The Plough and the North 
Star, with Alaskan scenery and a 



map of the new State. The date 
in the design is incomplete, since 
Alaska's admission does not be¬ 
come official until President Eisen¬ 
hower makes the proclamation. 

C. W. Hill 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TITere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and snows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 


1. He is going to elucidate. 

A—Make his escape. 

B—Explain more closely. 

C—Speak at great lengih. 

2. Her effrontery surprised me. 
A—Shameless impudence. 

B—Ability to work hard. 

C—Retiring shyness. 

3. Wc have many amenities in 

our district. 

A—Things which need putting 
right. 

B—Differences of opinion. 

C—Pleasing and convenient 
features. 


Answers are given on page it 

4. The judge had an aquiline 

nose. 

A—Keen to smell trouble. 

B—Like a hooked beak. 

C—Constantly running. 

5. The joy of spring is ubiquit¬ 

ous. 

A—Lasts but a short time. 

B—Fills us with enthusiasm. 
C—Is found everywhere. 

6. You are certainly percipient. 
A—Quick to see and under¬ 
stand. 

B—Don't give up easily. 

C—Not to be trusted. 


Family 
party on 
hand 

A new family party is 
to be seen at the Lon¬ 
don Zoo. It consists 
of these pigmy chame¬ 
leons recently pre¬ 
sented by a Rochester 
doctor who obtained 
them in 1956 from 
South Africa. The 
baby is now two years 
old. 
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WICKED RAT WAS NOT SO CLEVER 


SELECT THE GEMS 

The jumbled names of five 
precious stones are given below. 
When you have discovered the 
names can you rearrange them so 
that the initial letters will form the 
name of a sixth precious stone? 

BERAM REMALED ZAPTO 
RAGTEN THYTAMES. 

OUT OF PLACE 

One of the following would 
feel very much out of place among 
the Red Indian tribes of North 
America. 

[wjioux, Crees, Blackfeet, Sikhs, 
Navajos. 


HIDDEN TEST MEN 

The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be rearranged to spell 
the names of two England 
cricketers now in Australia. 

JJob dropped his cricket bag with 
a crash. “Feels as though 
its full of bricks or lead," he com¬ 
plained. “Lost my way and 
walked about three miles round 
the countryside.” “Never mind; 
this ground is made for your slow 
bowling,” consoled Pat. “ And 
the wicket is no easy one for bats¬ 
men.” “Sounds as though we 
may get rid of our opponents 
cheaply,” grinned Tim. 



FISHY 

FAVOURITES 

J-Jere are six 
varieties of fish 
of which our cat is 
very fond. Some of 
the letters making 
up the name of each 
fish are already 
given. When you 
have the names, 
pick out the fish 
which is in strange 
company. 


WORDS WITHIN WORDS 

The answer to each clue is a 
word which contains another 
word. 

Qtrl’s name to include a boy's 
name. 

English river to include some pork 
meat. 

An English county to include part 
of the hand. 

Lean and thin to include a female 
relation. 

European country having a boat. 
Motor vehicle to include part of 
a pen. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 
j\£y first is in silver but not in 
gold. 

My second’s in young but not in 
old. 

My third is in come and also in 

go, 

My fourth is in winter and also in 
snow. 

My fifth is in duck and also in 
drake. 

My sixth is in river but not in 
lake. 

My seventh’s in door but not in 
gate, [plate. 

My eighth is in cup and also in 
My whole is the very first flower 
of the year—• 

It brings us a message that spring¬ 
time draws near! 

PLAYING FIELDS 

These games have got on to the 
wrong playing spaces. Can you 
put them where they belong? 

JJaseball court. 

Lawn tennis rink. 

Golf pitch. 

Cricket links. 

Bowls diamond. 

Ice hockey green. 


'J'he older Wicked Rat grew the 
more wicked and conceited he 
became. He loved hearing the 
mother birds who nested in the 
hedgerows around his summer 
quarters saying to their babies: 
“Beware of the Wicked Rat!” 

What he did. not know, though, 
was that Peggy Whitethroat, from 
Africa, and British Rosie Robin 
and Bertha Blackbird also whis¬ 
pered secret plans to their children. 
Plans to keep them safe from his 
wicked ways. 

So all summer long he never 
had young Whitethroat, or Robin, 
or Blackbird for supper. 

When winter set in, the other 
rats returned to their winter 
quarters at the farm, leaving 
Wicked Rat behind. 

“The stupid creatures!” he 
cried. “Nights are dark and lqng, 
and give Clever Me fine chances 
of seizing grown-up birds as they 
roost in the hedgerows.” 

That night he began searching 
the brambles to catch Whitethroats 
for supper. But no Whitethroats 
could he find. 

“Koo! Hoo!” hooted Wise 
Owl. “So clever! Yet you did 
not know the Whitethroats re¬ 


turned to Africa many weeks 
ago!” 

“I hate foreign meat, anyway!” 
snapped- Wicked Rat. 

Presently he began hunting 
Robins. Soon he could smell one 
high above him in the hedgerow. 
But it was perched among twigs 
too fragile to bear his weight. For 
this was Rosie's secret plan for 
outwitting the Wicked Rat. 

“A Robin is too small a mouth¬ 
ful, anyway!” said he scornfully. 
“But a Blackbird, now, would 
make a real meal. And I know 
where one sleeps, for he shrieks 
loudly by the hawthorn every 
night before roosting there.” 

But no Blackbird could he find 
in the hawthorn. For, safe in a 
holly nearby Blackie thought with 
glee: “Mother’s plan of shrieking 
by one tree, then slipping silently 
to roost elsewhere, has deceived 
him beautifully!” 

“I will have to go back to the 
farm!” snarled Wicked Rat then, 
almost blind with rage. But on 
the way there the farmer's dog 
nearly got hint, and Wicked Rat 
himself was then glad of a hiding 
place. 

Jane Thornicroft 


GIVE EACH A SURNAME 
Can you put the surnames to 
each to find the names of six 
famous musicians ? 

George Frederic .... 

Johann Sebastian .... 

Oscar .... 

Antonin .... 

Frederick Francois .... 
Benjamin .... 

CATCH QUESTION 
Jf fish wash themselves, where 
would they do it? 


LUCKY DIP 

SAFETY FIRST 
JjinLE Jack Horner 
Stood at the corner 
Watching the traffic go by; 

Then, when it had passed, 

He crossed over at last. 

And said, “What a good boy am 

I.” 

TOPSY-TURVY GARDEN 
A garden in Topsy-Turvy Land 
Is a very remarkable place. 
Giant docks, groundsel and various 
weeds 

Seem to occupy most of the space. 
There are hollyhocks nodding all 
over the ground, 

Double dahlias, modest and small 
While pansies and violets with 
blossoms like plates, 

Rear their heads over every wail. 
Roses of all kinds are lacking in 
thorns. 

The daisies have very few petals. 
And the plants which the gar¬ 
dener cherishes most, 

. Are thistles and huge stinging 
nettles. 


PEPPER AND SALT 

A.N attractive pepper and salt set 
is easily made from two small 
Indian ink bottles, a pencil or 
wooden skewer, and a piece of 
plywood 4L inches by 2 inches. 

Clean the bottles thoroughly; 
bore seven holes in one bottle 



FOR THE TABLE 

cap, and one hole in the other. 
Bore a hole in the centre' of the 
plywood (which forms the base) 
and glue the pencil or skewer into 
position, point uppermost. Put a 
touch of glue on the point and 
force a cork onto it. This will 
form the handle of 
your set. 

Two pepper-pot 
lids, slightly bigger 
than the bottles, are 
next glued into posi¬ 
tion on the tray, as 
seen in the sketch— 
and the set is com¬ 
plete. All you need 
do then is to make 
the set more attrac¬ 
tive by painting in 
bright colours. 


FREE!! 50 BRITISH EMPIRE!! 

This era ml AT. I. DIFFERENT COLLECTION 
of OLD aud NEW BRITISH EMPIRE stamps 
will be eiveu FREE to all applicants for my 
25% DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 

Tlcase enclose 3d. stamp for postage. T will 
also se-ud details of another GREAT FREE 
OFFER! 

Please fell v»ur parents. 

M. F. WILDBORE (C.N.). 

3 Javersham Ave., Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield, Middlesex 


The Digest 
that is 
Different 

WORLD 

DIGEST 


At all Newsagents - 4 1 /J 
and Bookstalls 1 O 


JACKO’S TAME POLAR BEAR 



MY FRIEND THE MOON 
JJeyond my window I can see 
The bright moon gazing down 
at me. 

And, though he is so far away, 
I’m certain 1 can hear him say, 
“Sleep well, and when you close 
your eyes 

“1 11 send my moonbeams from 
the skies 

“To dance upon your pillow while 
You rest.” So friendly is his 
smile. 

In such a kindly way he gleams— 
I know he'll give me pleasant 
dreams! 


WHEELS 

W HEN I grow up to be a man. 
I'd like to drive the postman': 
van. 

Take parcels round from door tc 
door, 

Then dash away to fetch sonn 
more. 

Or if I wanted something bigger 
I’d drive a tractor or a digger, 
Moving soil in heavy loads. 

To help to build these grand nev 
roads. 

Just now, because I’m very' small 
I’ve got a tricycle, that’s all. 

But often wonder how it feels 
To own a tanker with six wheels. 


Father Jacko had almost reached home one evening when he suddenly came 
face to face with a huge polar hear. Strangely enough, the animal seemed 
to show no interest in Father Jacko, who took a faltering step forward. 
Then lie heard a titter, and he realised that Jacko had been up to his tricks 
again. The “ polar bear ” was made of snow 1 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Select the gems. Amber; Emerald; Topaz; 
Carnet; Amethyst—re-arranged to give 
AGATE. Out of place. Sikhs, an Indian sect. 
Fishy Favourites. Across: 4 Haddock; 5 Hake; 
8 Plaice ; 9 Trout. Down : 1 Mackerel; 2 Cod; 
3 Skate ; 5 Halibut; 6 Turbot; 7 Eel. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER Word, within word*. 

Lhana-Ian;Thames* 
ham ; Northumber- 
Jand-thumb ; gaunt- 
aunt; Portugal- 
tug ; omnibus-nib. 
Hidden Test Men. 
Richardson, Loader. 
Give each a surname. 
Handel; Bach; 
Holst; Dvorak; 
Chopin ; Britten. 
Playing fields. Base- 
ball’diamond; lawn 
tenuis court; golf links; cricket pitch; bowls 
green; ice hockey rink. Riddle-me-ree. 
Snowdrop. Catch question. In the river basin. 
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JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B. To elucidate is to explain, make clear# 
(From Latin elucidalum , enlighteued.) 

2. A. Effrontery is impudence; audacity 7 . 
(From Latin effronlis , shameless.) 

3. C. An amenity is a quality of agreeablc- 
ness, especially in places or building's, 
arising from beauty of site, pleasantness of 
climate, suitability 7 of design, and so on. 
(From Latin arnoenus , pleasant.) 

4. B. Aquiline means hooked, curved, like 
an eagle’s • beak. (From Latin aquila , 
eagle.) 

5. C. Ubiquitous means existing or found 
everywhere. (From Latin ublque, every¬ 
where.) 

6. A. Percipient means capable of under¬ 
standing or perceiving through the mind or 
senses. (From Latin percipienlem, per¬ 
ceiving.) 
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Cheering the 

J]very year the F.A. Cup pro¬ 
duces its “giant-killers,” and 
this season few would deny the 
title of champion giant-killers to 
little Tooting and Mitcham, the 
only amateur side left in the com¬ 
petition. On Saturday they take 
on Notting¬ 
ham Forest, 
the First 
Division side. 

Except for 
the Notting¬ 
ham sup¬ 
porters, every¬ 
body will be 
hoping for 
another suc¬ 
cess for Toot- 
in g ; and 
cheering 
loudest of all on Saturday will be 
boys from Pcwley School at 
Guildford, Surrey. For their 
physical education master is 


giant-killers 

Denzil Flanagan, Tooting’s inter¬ 
national outside-right. 

At ■ the previous Cup-ties this 
season a large contingent of the 
boys have travelled to Tooting to 
watch Denzil in action. “Luckily 
the school had no fixture on those 
days,” said Denzil to a CN corre¬ 
spondent. “I haven't checked the 
fixture list at the moment, but 1 
hope that Saturday will also be 
free.” 

Denzil was born in Barnsley, 
and played for the Barnsley Boys 
when he was 14. Fie attended the 
Holgate Grammar School, which 
ajso produced another soccer 
international in David Wright. 
While he was at Loughborough 
College he won the first of his 
three international caps. Last 
season he turned out frequently 
for Ipswich Town, the Second 
Division team. 



Denzil Flanagan 


Story-book start 

^he first-class football debut of 
16-year-old John Barton must 
have seemed like a dream to the 
boy who was called from his work 
on Preston North End’s ground 
staff one afternoon and told that 
he was to play for the first team 
on the following day against 
Arsenal, at Highbury. John played 
a wonderful game in Preston's 
goal, and Arsenal were beaten—a 
real story-book start to his career. 

John was originally a schoolboy 
outside-right, but he played so 
well in goal when he was at the 
Orrell Secondary School that he 
gained representative honours for 
Wigan and England. When chosen 
for the Highbury game, he had 
played only for Preston’s fourth 
team. 

Miniature .World Cup 

\ “World Soccer Cup in Minia¬ 
ture ” is planned by the 
Brazilian Football Association for 
1960. Invitations arc to be sent 
to France, Sweden, and Germany 
(with Brazil, the semi-finalists in 
this year's World Cup), Russia, 
Uruguay, Argentina, and England. 
The idea is that these eight teams 
would play preliminary matches 
in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


WIODEIL YACHT 
39" TAIL - 27' LONG 


9 HIGH QUALITY 



★ AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT! 

■* MONEY BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
GRATISP00L LTD., Dept, CNY.6, GLASGOW, C. I 


Eyes on the World 
Championship 



Patricia Ann Pauley is due to 
compete in the European Cham¬ 
pionships next month. After¬ 
wards she will leave for the world 
championships in the U.S.A. 

Patterns in water 

^Synchronised swimming—a sort 
of dance routine in water— 
is a new sport which is rapidly 
growing in popularity in America 
and Canada. Officials there, in 
fact, have been urging that it 
should be in the Olympic Games. 

The sport is also popular in 
Europe, and recently a team of 
five London girls formed an un¬ 
official England team to compete 
against seven other countries in 
Amsterdam. 

Synchronised swimming is seen 
at water shows and occasional dis¬ 
plays by clubs, and broadly speak¬ 
ing consists of manoeuvres and 
patterns made by a team to the 
accompaniment of music. • 



PETER 
BOYLE 

AND 

HARRY 
JOHNSON 

HELPED SHEFFIELD UNITED 
To WIN THE F.A.CUP IN 1899 
AND ALSO IN lq02 

■ And when united were again 
Victorious inipzs, each had a 
Son in the Winning team. 


Sporting Flashbacks 


PLAYING AT EIGHT eace FOE. WEST HAM v. 
MANCHESTER CTY, ALF.CHALKLEY SCORED 
A COAL WITH A TREMENDOUS KICK FROM 
WELL INSIDE HIS OWN HALF OF 
THE FIELD 
— Ip-SZ 


r 




A Total of zoo league 
Matches Had To be Postponed 

BECAUSE OF SEVERE WEATHER. 
IN SEASON 1946-7 — 27 OF 

them on March 8 , 194 7 , when 

FOOTBALL GROUNDS IN MANY PARTS 
OF ENGLAND WERE SNOWBOUND 


On to the third Test 

I) irlct from the ■ second Test 

Match at Melbourne, the 
M.C.C. tourists in Australia go to 
Sydney, where the third Test starts 
on Friday. Sydney shares with 
Melbourne the record of having 
staged more Tests than any other 
cricket centre in the world. 
Australia and England have met 
35 times there. England winning 
15 times and Australia 19, with 
only one game drawn. 

It was at Sydney in 1887 that 
the English team was dismissed 
for 45 runs—the lowest England 
score on record. Eight years later, 
on the same ground, England 
totalled 65 runs and 72 runs in 
the two innings. 

In 1928, however. England 
scored 636 at Sydney, her highest 
total in Australia. 

If Godfrey Evans keeps wicket 
for England next weekend, in¬ 
cidentally, he will make his sixth 
Test appearance at Sydney since 
the war, the only player of either 
side to hold this record. 

Two talents needed 

J) lnis Com imon was notorious 

for his running between 
wickets, and many are the stories 
of his method of calling for a run. 

John Warr, the Middlesex cap¬ 
tain. said the other day that being 
at the wicket with Denis required 
the talents of Elijah and Herb 
Eiliott—“ You had to be both a 
major prophet and a great 
runner.” 


SPORTS QUIZ] 

1. Can you name Cambridge 
University's sports ground? 

2. What is the Noel-Brucc Cup? 

3. What is the height of a tennis 
net at the centre? 

4. How many teams are there in 
the County Cricket Champion¬ 
ship? 

5. Alex Olmcdo plays in 
America's Davis Cup team. In 
which country was he born? 

6. Can you name the only 
European winner of an Olympic 
sprint title? 

■<n6l »!) suieqc-iqv PIojbh '9 

•nj3 ( i ■£ -U331U3A3S't- '133J oarqx T ‘sdrqs 
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Still Collecting 

J^ver since he was a boy of five, 
Jim Langley has collected 
cigarette cards. Now, at 29, the 
Fulham and former England full¬ 
back has over 54,000. 

Whenever he travels abroad Jim 
takes the opportunity to add to 
his collection. Two years ago he 
displayed his cards in an exhibi¬ 
tion at Brighton's Olympia. 


Keeping it up 



Croydon Sports Arena is used 
by swimmers as well as field and 
track athletes. Here is Anne 
Marshall of Rcdhill, Surrey, who 
swam for England in last year’s 
Empire Games. 


Another win for 
Ian Black 

Jan Black, Aberdeen’s Sportsman 

of the Year, does not like swim¬ 
ming in the sea. But it was in the 
sea that he had one of his final 
victories of 1958. 

Ian competed in the Prix de 
Noel, the annual winter swim in 
Marseilles harbour, in which the 
competitors are taken out to a 
barge some 150 yards out and race 
back to the harbour wall. Ian 
won by several yards front the 
French swimmers, Robert Chris- 
fophe and Alex Jany. 

“ Brrr, it was cold,” shivered Ian 
after the race. “I am used to 
swimming in a pool with the water 
temperature about 78 degrees. At 
Marseilles it was in the 50's.” 

Scotland in Paris 

r pnE 1959 Rugby Union inter¬ 
nationals start next Saturday 
with a match in Paris between 
France and Scotland. These 
countries have met on 28 previous 
occasions, and Scotland lead by 
17 matches to ten, with one 
drawn. Since the war their six 
games have resulted in three vic¬ 
tories each, although the French 
have not beaten Scotland since 
1955, in Paris. 

France entered the international 
championship in the 1909-10 
season, but dropped out of the 
international fixture list from 
1931 to 1939. 


HELP FROM FATHER 


(Carolyn and Marilyn Bigham of 
Harrow, Middlesex, get plenty 
of encouragement from their 
father when they want to practise 
on the nearby Alper- 
ton track, for- Mr. 

Bigham was himself 
a long-distance runner 
in his Glasgow 
University days. But 
he also sees that their 
lessons do not suffer, 
for he is a master at 
the Harrow Grammar 
School. 

Ten-year-old Caro¬ 
lyn, who actually 
started running before 
her older sister, is the 
Wembley Schools 60- 
yard champion. 


Marilyn (13) is also a keen 
sprinter, but thinks that later on 
she would like to copy Father and 
run long-distance races. 



Carolyn (centre) and Marilyn Bigham 
get a word of advice from Father 
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